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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Evolution and Theology and other Essays. By Otto Pfleiderer, 
D.D., Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. Edited 
by Orello Cone. London, Adam & Charles Black ; New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1900. — pp. 306. 

Biology teaches that consciousness has been developed to facilitate 
those adjustments which constitute life. Thought is a means to action. 
The theoretical exists for the practical. If philosophy is to win again 
the influence in human affairs which it has had in the past it must rec- 
ognize this vital principle. Primarily theoretical, it must become 
practical. It must show its power to grapple with real problems of 
action if it is to become a force in human life, and to receive that con- 
sideration which a rational study of ultimate principles would seem to 
deserve. Theoretically, perhaps, conduct in all its phases should be 
subject to the influence of one's world -view. As a matter of fact, con- 
duct is too much the product of habit, social custom, and historical 
forces for this to be the case. In certain fields, however, concrete action 
is determined with a considerable degree of immediacy by one's view 
of ultimate principles. This may be the case in the sphere of morals 
whenever we are confronted by a situation to which the customary 
rules of duty do not apply. Politics and religion, however, are the two 
fields in which the plain man, if at all thoughtful, is most likely to be 
influenced by philosophical considerations. Such considerations may 
often determine action without being recognized as philosophical. In 
the present presidential campaign, for example, an individualistic theory 
of the state, half unconscious, but no less influential, will determine 
many votes for one candidate. An organic and historical theory of the 
state will be equally effective in deciding votes for the other. It is the 
duty and privilege of philosophy in this field to make explicit and 
rational the theory of the state which is only implicit, instinctive, and 
traditional in the common mind. Again, in religion a man's philosophy 
may determine his position. A philosophical faith in the universality 
of natural law has often led to a denial of the supernatural and the 
breaking up of all religious relations. The religionist who is inclined 
to distrust philosophy may be reminded of the Church Fathers who 
were led to Christianity by the study of Plato, and of that fine saying 
of Clement of Alexandria, that philosophy was the schoolmaster to lead 
the Greek to Christ. Now as then the Greek type of mind must needs 
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have its spiritual experience supplemented by philosophical reflection 
in order to reach a religious equilibrium. No conflict among the ele- 
ments of the higher life has produced so much distress in individual 
minds, or so retarded the advance of society, as the conflict between re- 
ligion and science. Just now we seemed to have reached a period of 
truce in this conflict. There is not now the popular discussion of the 
question that there was a few decades ago when the doctrine of bio- 
logical evolution first began to penetrate the popular mind. No real 
solution has been reached, but a modus vivendi has been established ; 
a sort of tacit agreement for the time being by which Science and Re- 
ligion are each to keep to its own territory and avoid all incursions 
into the disputed borderland. Great as is the contribution of philos- 
ophy to life in the fields of ethical and political theory, its crowning 
work for the practical life lies in its effort to harmonize, not superfici- 
ally but fundamentally, the scientific aspirations and the religious in- 
stincts of mankind. 

In this work no name stands higher than that of Otto Pfleiderer, 
whose great work on the Philosophy of Religion is a recognized 
standard. In the volume before us we have a series of essays dealing 
in an untechnical manner with various aspects of the same great sub- 
ject. Of the ten essays several have already appeared in English : 
"Evolution and Theology," "The Essence of Christianity," and 
"Jesus' Foreknowledge of His Sufferings and Death," in The New 
World; "The Notion and Problem of the Philosophy of Religion," 
and ' ' Is Morality without Religion Possible or Desirable ? " in The 
Philosophical Review ; and " The National Traits of the Germans 
as Seen in Their Religion," in The International Journal of Ethics. 
The remaining four, " Theology and Historical Science," "Luther 
as the Founder of Protestant Civilization," " The Task of Scientific 
Theology for the Church of the Present, " and "Free from Rome," 
are now published in English for the first time. 

Pfleiderer recognizes at once that no valid accommodation of 
theology to science can be made by the piecemeal method, e. g., 
harmonizing geology and the first chapter of Genesis. No matter 
what the differences among men of science in their several conclu- 
sions, all accept the scientific method. "This method is simply that 
of causal thinking, according to which every event is the necessary 
effect of causes whose operation is again determined by their con- 
nection with other causes, or by their place in the totality of a 
reciprocal action of forces according to law. Applied to the com- 
plicated phenomena of life in nature and the world of men, the 
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principle of the causal connection of all that happens has received 
the more definite expression which we are accustomed to give it in 
the term 'evolution.' That all life is to be apprehended from the 
point of view of development, i. e., that every moment of its course 
is to be regarded as the effect of the causes lying in the preceding 
condition, these causes again serving as means for the purpose of the 
following condition — this may be designated as the commonly recog- 
nized principle of all the science of to-day, no matter in what 
domain of existence its object lies. ' ' 

What is true of all life is true of the religious life. In the fact 
that Pfleiderer fully accepts this lies his significance. The demand 
that the scientific method be applied to religion is often made by its 
enemies ; few of its friends have dared appeal to the same imperial 
court. The documents of Christianity and Judaism should be sub- 
ject to the same principles of historical investigation which are valid 
in all other historical domains. "The attempt has been crowned 
with brilliant success. Everywhere, where formerly miracles and 
oracles, the activity of supernatural persons, and the appearance on 
the scene of supernatural beings were thought to be discerned, there 
shows itself now a constant succession of events that are natural, i. e. , 
in accord with the universal laws of human experiences. The prop- 
hets appear no longer as media of supernatural oracles, but as men 
whose works and words are perfectly explicable from their character 
regarded in connection with the conditions of their age and environ- 
ment. . . . What has here been remarked in general of the prophets as 
the champions of religious progress, is also true in particular of him who 
as the most perfect blossom of the religious development of Israel 
constituted also the essential force of the new Christian religion — Jesus 
of Nazareth. . . . Jesus also was a child of his age and of his 
people. . . . That the divine principle which enlightens every man 
has revealed itself in an extraordinary manner in individual men by 
reason of the especial force and purity of their consciousness of God, 
and that among these prophets of the rational God-consciousness 
Jesus takes the highest rank, so that one may see in him the most 
powerful human organ of that principle — these are declarations that 
may be made without contradicting the scientific view of history. ' ' 

This humanizing of its founder does not not rob Christianity of its 
idealism, if only to this evolutionary interpretation we add the dis- 
tinction of the divine principle in the human personality. ' ' The divine 
in Jesus does not denote a violent rupture of the course of human 
history with the exclusion of all causal connection and all human per- 
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sonality, but it lies at the basis of all this history from beginning to end ; 
it dwells in it as the divine Logos, as the rational aptitude of human 
nature, as the impulse toward the true and good, as God-consciousness. 
All progress in the development of mankind from the lowest grades 
upward, every achievement of culture which makes rude nature the 
servant of reason, every formation of higher ethical ideals, and every 
clarifying and deepening of the God-consciousness, is an effect and a 
revelation of the divine Logos dwelling in our race. But because the 
divine, as the indwelling rational endowment of our race, always and 
everywhere lies at the basis of the total historical development, no 
single historical event is to be isolated as a supernatural effect or phe- 
nomenon, and taken out of the connection of finite causes and effects. ' ' 

This distinction between the individual and the universal, the actual 
and the ideal, has itself been the subject of development from the be- 
ginning. Paul sets free the new religious principle from its Jewish 
and national husk. But thus set free, it was "to be immediately 
clothed again in a new supernaturalistic envelope, the origin of which 
likewise lay in the historically given ideas of Hellenism and Pharisa- 
ism. Therefore the Pauline Christ can just as little be for us a bind- 
ing object of faith as the Jesus of history. The further development, 
indeed, again passed soon enough beyond the Pauline theology, and 
found in Greek philosophy and the Roman law the forms by means of 
which to give to the Christian principle the permanent ecclesiastical 
structure in which it was qualified as a leaven to penetrate the old 
world and erect the Mediaeval Church in the new. The Reformation 
of the sixteenth century broke a part of these forms, but held fast 
another part. Ecclesiastical Protestantism has abandoned the ethical 
ideals of mediaeval Christianity, which had become too obstructive 
fetters for a people that had reached its majority, in order that it might 
lead Christianity out of the Church into the world : but it has for the 
most part retained and further developed the old dogmas. ' ' This pro- 
gressive discrimination of the divine from the human, which has char- 
acterized the past of Christianity, we may expect to be equally char- 
acteristic of its future. Christianity is thus not only a product of 
evolution in its origin, but is in its own history, like every other living 
thing, a subject of evolutionary development. 

From the above outline, given largely in his own words, we can see 
the two leading points in Pfleiderer's harmony of science and religion. 
First, religion is to be treated according to the most vigorous methods 
of historical science ; and second, history is to be interpreted as the 
expression of the divine Logos. The Logos is the principle of 
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harmony, the key to the whole situation. The first point is developed 
with considerable fullness in these essays, the second is simply assumed. 
The writer's attitude on this point, so far as the present work is con- 
cerned, is admirably expressed in the statement: "That the divine 
Logos rules in history is the sole pre-supposition of the faith which 
evolution sets up. ' ' 

Is this doctrine of the Logos as the principle of immanent reason in 
the entire world process, an article of faith for philosophy as well as 
for science ? Or can philosophy deduce the Logos from the phenom- 
ena of experience ? Granted a complete causal rationality, does that 
involve necessarily a teleological rationality? If the universe is 
rational, is it therefore good? Incidental remarks, such as the fol- 
lowing, show something of the writer's conception of the Logos : 
" The whole idealistic philosophy of modern times is nothing but the 
realization and confirmation of this conviction, that nature is set in 
order by the spirit and for the spirit as a subordinate medium for carry- 
ing out its eternal, ethical purposes. . . . For if the Logos, the 
rational, purposeful thought of God, is the creating, regulating, and 
ruling power over nature, then nature is an orderly system of purposes, 
and its process of becoming is a development from lower purposes to 
higher. . . . This is the perception of the world, corresponding to 
the essence of Christianity, and logically to be derived from its prin- 
ciple ; it is an ethical idealism which is one with a sober realism, and 
as remote from abstract Jewish supernaturalism as from abstract pagan 
naturalism. ' ' 

One could wish that the volume contained an essay or two by way 
of demonstration, or at least justification of the Logos idea. The 
other aspects of the problem are treated in such a comprehensive, 
sympathetic, and perspicuous style that the reader cannot but regret 
that this, the more philosophical aspect of the problem, has been passed 
over. Taken as it is, however, the volume is a notable contribution 
toward the solution of one of the greatest problems of human thought. 

F. C. French. 

Vassar College. 

Wirtschaftund Philosophic. I. Die Philosophic und die Lebensauffas- 
sung des Griechentums auf Grand der gesellschaftlichen Zustande. 
Von Dr. Abr. Eleutheropulos, Privatdozent an der Universitat 
Zurich. Berlin, Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1900. — pp. xiv, 382. 
In the book under discussion Dr. Eleutheropulos attempts to estab- 
lish a double theory. In the first place, he regards philosophy as funda- 
mentally nothing more nor less than a conception of life, a Lebensauffas- 



